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Wy he order in which the various departments of S¢tholastic Phil- rit 
14 sophy are presented in most of the manuals, namely, Logic,and |" 
a0 ' ; 
1 Ontology, Cosmology and Psychology, Theodicy and Ethics, has y 
eae been the subject ef not a little controversy of late years. KS 
Why / 
i Menge — ' eed we 
1b The Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Association [/% 
t/ be 2 : : 
| for November, 1927, contains, among other papers read at the Detroit tek 
ye meeting, one on this matter. Reverend Rudolph Bandas, of St. Paul Sem- {/.- 
W7’ inary, the author, mekes a strong attack on the sequence which would lay 
os place Ontology before fosmology and Psychology. yy 
7 
uh, . a . 5 A 
7 Such an order of presentation, he affirms, does indeed make Vp 
YY conspicuous the logical consistencg of the Scholastic system, and it g 
/ yields thet satisfaction of mind which alyays accompnies grand deductio i 
%, Moreover, everyone will admit that it is a perfectly scientific method | / 
is of summarizing the conclusions of philosophy. The question is, does it }7 
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accord with sound pedagogical principles to follow tho same order in teaching the 
subject. The question has been raised by some of the most eminent modern Scholas- 
tics, end such authorities as the Dominicans, Garrigou-Lagrange and dugon, the 
Benedictine, Krebs, the Jesuit, Geny, Maritain,of the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
and Mercier, of Louvain have unhesitatingly declared it their opinion that Ontology 
should be studied after the so-called Special Metaphysical treatises, Theodicy 
alone excepted. 


As the question is evidently a live issue among the leaders of Scholastic | 
thought, it may not be out of place to summarize the case against the generally ac- 
cepted sequence as a basis for possible discussion by exoerienced teachers in later 
issues of THE SCHOOLM/N. The grouo referred to above contends in the main that the 
General Metaphysics-Special Metaphysics order is an artificial one, thet it militates 
against the proper understanding of the roles of philosophy and science, nay, even 
of the Peripatetic system itself, and thet it is not historically the method of the 
medieval Catholic philosophers but a pure adoption from the non-Scholastic, Yolfi, 
in the 18th century. 


It is unnatural, they ot? ,7ERESelr to the study of the most abstract of 
of concepts in Ontology befors considering the less ebstract, more tangible pro- 
blems of the world and life. The truly philosophical method is always a transition 
from the better known to the less woll known, and the truly osychological proeedure,;, 
an ascension from the sensible to the purely intellectual. The natural order, then, 
sugzests that the first object of study be the sensible world in its proximate 
causes (natural science), the seawnd, the sensible world in its ultimate causes 
(natural philosophy), and, finally, the most abstract of all notions, being as such, 
and its transcendental principles. This is the via inventianis:;: and in this case, it 
should also be the via doctrinae. 


When the study of natural philosophy is taken up after thet of Ontology, 
the passege from the regions of the cbstrcté to the cdntraté is calculated to give 
rise to a distorted notion of the rolt of philosophy in the realm of knowledge, as 
something, namely, that is thought out independently of all experience, and into 
which, as into a mold, exverisnce itself must somehow or othsr bo mado to fit. The 
sequence of studies for Aristotle and St. Thomas, for all the Scholastics until the 
18th century, was: Logic - Gmeral Natural Philosophy, the object of which was ens 
mobile - Specicl Natural Philosophy, comprising the treetises, de Coelo ot Mundo, de 
Generations et Corruptione, and de Anima. Then only came the study of metaphysics, 
the object of which was ens in quantum ens. Wolff, who first introduced the anal- 
ytical arrangement of the parts of philosophy, was a disciple of Leibniz, and, as 
such, of an aprioristic, mathematical temper. fhe consideration of General before 
Special lhetaphysics was most satisfactory to his deductive genius. It may seem equal- 
ly so to many Scholastic Philosophers, once they have completed the course and at- 
tained to a certain familiarity with its doctrines. It is different to one taking 
his initial steps in the study. For him it is no question of having a row of con- 
venient pigeon-holes to hold his knowledge, so arranged thet the subordination of 
part to part is brought out et a glance. His task is the very apprehension of the 


principles ,and the more natural a posteriori order would certainly seem to make this 
easier. 


Father Bandas gives as an examole the doctrine of act and potency, the 
very heart of the Scholastic system. To be properly understood, he contends, this 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Py Calvert Alezarnier 


an PRP ae A Di 
eae va T is said ef Secrates that he brought 
(\ philosophy down from heaven to inhabit 
JU f-¢ among men; and I shall be ambitious to 
ise gee have it said of me that I haveebrought 
a Philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and eelleges, to dwell in clubs and as- 


Semblies, at tea tables and coffee houses.-Addison. 


make modern distrust cf 3 
logic, the literateur's, 


eer ee 
- 


the sensitle attitude to 


take, are some o1i the etes- 


| 
i 
reaction against it,,and | 


iy a inet After a few weeks of conceptus subjectivus 

} gO eee ety 08 And cbjectivus, the conviction with which one may 

ees ate Phe Se 6s have begun the study of philosophy - thet there ia 
{ really no difference between it and literature - 

It is cur initisl regins to recsome less a conviction and more a matter 
| \ cf hope. One is assured as the year begins that 
She best poetry and drama is full of philosophy, 

that the Greeks, Platc and Pindar, called all poets 
and that with the Romans letters and phil- 
osophy were inseperable. But very soon the fact 
that we don't recall having run across sub-contra- 
ries in Homer or Shelley begins a chain of suspicions tending to end in the conclusé 
ion th2t there is really no difference between philosophy and mathematics but for 
the fact that we hive not yet seen the whole ef philosophy. Whit we do conclude is 
that minor logic certainly bears i closer relition to algebra than to poetry. 


eontributicn ircm the halls} 


Qyit Walang eae 


This is the first disillusionment. There are others. A reaction to tkc 
idea of making one's thoughts conform to a "quadratic equation” is felt by many. 
Thos such restraint shouid be pliced upon the noblest f-culty chafes and breeds re- 
bellion against the whole machinery of logic. There is the learning of terms that 
have no counterpart in the native tongue, ind which arc redolent of monasteries and 
other unscientific thinzs. Finally, there is the knowledge that to this generation 
a distinction is 2 gquibblc, and the svllogism, on ongine of deception. And this 
docs not help matters. 


HK KOK 2K ROKK OK 


Several wocks ago, I happenad to be sitting in the local room of a 
certain metropolitan nowspipor. My companion ws a second yor philosopher with 
the rather questions»ble reputition of having distinquished himself in minor logic 
the previous year. Tho conversabaon turned from commonplaces to religion. 


: : : ‘ t- 
"Whot I con't undorstend", suid the newspaper min we were visiting, "is why 
the Catholic Church makes sush 2 fuss about theseo murderers, Saeco and Vanzotti, 
; " 
and does so little to sive me who hive never murdercd anyone . 


Out of the corner of my oye I could sco my philosopher friend girding h 
himsclf for the fray. Hers wis a syllogism. Would he distinguish the major, or 


° " 
nego supp2situm? 
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Looking back en the matter, I can see that there were many distinctiens 
possible te the truined logician. To the practical philosopher there was only en? - 
and he feund ite 


. : " 
"By the way", he said,"were you over baptized? 


The journalist rerlied that he had never beens Twenty-five words of 
simple English on the Church s dvctrine of the distinction between an unbaptized 
person and an adopted son of God, uid the disputatien ended with a T-never-looksd-at- 
it-that-way-before . 


I was immensely impressed. My conclusians were something lixe this: 
“ e ° > . . . 4 = : ! on 
If minor legic dares this for one who gives himself heart and soul to it, perhaps it s 
not so much of a penitentiary sentence as it seams. 


And so the conviction that a little mathematics.is mej outeof place aa 
reasoning growse Of course, in fress riome, Bohemian restaurants, ani other 
vlaces where the big problems of life are reviewed ani settled, the Forphyrian tree 
is a strange bush, and "“untrammeled"” reason has the flcor. But when the whistle 
blows these philoscphers inte the commercial heuses along the market-—ylace and the 
talk turnes to money, it will be noticed that everything that can be reduced to-a 
formula qis reducedsand system takes the place ef disorders Why-=becthis? |Uiyengeee 
that the engineer whc~insists so strongly on the geemetric principle ci ideruity ws 
sure to gripe at the same princiole when it aprears in a syllogism we the club. 


The enthusiasm for logic increases with the recognition that the 
ropular suspicion of a rigid system in reasoning is groundless. Vur ow misgivings 
disappear and the impulse is tc despise the opirior of the mary. But this does not 
seem tw be altogather correct. Hcwever,cor.vinesd we are of the necessity of the rule 
of minor logic for arriving at, and testing truth for our own use, we can never 
forget that the vrejudice of the world to this system is a reality and must be 
reckoned withe the time is not at hand wher. a Fublic appeal to Barbara nud Celarent 
ean be made. This is gibberish to our gentration and we can urderstard its point 
of viaw ir we remember our cwn reaction to these things before we saw then all 
worked out with a mathematical thoroushnesse The diy say come when the rerfection 
of this system will be re-discavered by the world: but it is not here yet. In the -« 
seclusion of our minds, then, we shall submit what seems te be true to the syllogism: 
we shall distinguish the distinguishable, and cour.ter-distinguish the counter- 
Cistinguizhable - but privately. The result cf these vprerations we shall translate 
into every-dey speech. 


There are probably very few fisst year philocsehers who have rot 
concluded, at one time or another, that Scholastic Philosophy would be made mere 
palatable to the wotld and lesc mysterious to the student if it were taught in Englze 
The big obstxcle to bringing philosophy eut of the book-cases ~nd schocls, in these 
moments, seems to be Latin. Thdse who have ever studied legic in English, however, 
ag the present writer has, realize thes this is a mirage, and concluded thet the 
hard thing to swallow is not the Jangungo but the i-isid mothoratics of the oyntem, 
which trandlation into Eng!ish docs not make less frigid or less mathematical. 

They find no comfort in the thought that if "shis stuff were only in Frglish we 

could make some headway". Nor do they amagine that the Anglicising of it would make 

it less unpopular"at tea tahles and coffee houses, 24 cluos and assemblics”. For 

they realize that the projudtiice against Scholasticiam and its Togic is Coy tel ine) 

extent historical. It began during the Renaissence, which, they mow, was not a 
(Continued on page 49) 
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NVROPY, w END er LIFE 


By Berrard Je Wuellner 


cs 
O1 


he facts of entropy sketch a far dif- 
ferent picture of the end of the uni- 
verse than that which we draw from 
scripture or from Dryden's words, 

When the last and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant shall devour." 
than that of Sir arthur Yet this prophecy of smoldering ruin seems to 
apply rather to the earth which is destinee to 
end long before the universe shall die. 


S ir Oliver Lodge in a 


recent paver only a 


little less sensetioncl 


Keith on “volution, vro- 


2cunded his orm cosmogcny. Now this ccmparison with death is quite 


apt. For as all life together with the spir- 
it's activity leaves the corpse while the mater- 
ial of the body remains, so in the universe. 

We do not say that the material of the universe 
shall vanish into nothing unless, indeed, God 
should cease to conserve it; nor may we say that 
God could not operate to revive the world or to 
anticipate its end. We speak only of an unin- 
terrupted natural course by which, as reason based on science teaches, all life 
shall disappear frem the -hole of this tremendous creation and a state of rigid, 
mortal cold shall settle down upon a shadowed world when all the energy of the 
Swheres shall have been transformed into uniformly distributed heat. 


This is the first or two 
articles by Mr. “iueliner 
desigred to show why entr- 


opy was Sir Jliver’s chisi 
oroDlon. 


All scientists, whether theists, evolutionists, atheists, or panthe- 
ists, agree to this fact that entropy is sending the heavens to their doome While 
some of them for various reasons are anxious to escape this bitter fate and have 
excogitated theories to restore world energies (as we shall see in the next issue 
of this journal), yet all unite in saying that, as far as we can see, the world 
shall someday be nowhere able to sustain life. Our multiplied inventions and 
thrifty efficiency can but delay the race to the tomb. 


To scholastics entropy has decided apologetic foree. If the universe 
had no beginning and yet is to end, surely a universe that has not yet ended 
despite its cternal start is the greatest of contradictions and paradoxes. Bach 
day it advances the process of its own suicide, though gross evolutionists have 
named the world the only Gode hence, those who deny God and Man's immortality 
are much disturbed by cntropy, and stumblo into oddly pockmarked logic in their 
effort to dodgo its facts. Panthecism becomes the great buffoon of philosophy if 
this ‘orld which is God shall cease its activity and shall lose 211 its attributos 
of life, beauty, and order. Creative ovolution with its glossy talk of our 
approach to the poak of material perfection is hammored to powder undor bhe strong 
strokes of facte dow vain it is to apothcosize our puny civilization which is 
hurtling to such world-wide paralysis. Not least of all, ontropy, like a power 
ful lens, focusses philosophy and scicncc: scholastic caution not to contradict 
scientific fact and scientific deception in the face of facte We see grave scien- 
tists argue that the world IS coming to an cnd; but, it MAY not como to an ond; 
thoreferc, it IS NOT coming to an ond. 
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With these notions of the impsrtance of the subject re muy oegin a 
more intimate study of entropy. Entron; is concerned with energy, that aptitude 
er copccity of m tter for work. ‘/ithout energy machinery stands idia, life is 
impossible, the wiiverse halts 6 Wiferis not enercy.t0reiG cainot ber orem eo aice 
ints other kinds of energy cs ligrt. heet, sound, rotation; vibravion, cias asc 
strain, greavitative vepar:tion, electric currents; and cnemicslachii i ye eo 
converted fromoone viate to emotner; “nor does.dife add enerazy to. our sur. 


Propcely Sreakinay-ontropy as not a low, put.a foct deduced fromsime 
Lows <nderects of e@enersy tod es operations.) Entropy is a-ratio Oise too Use ule 
ee total “SnersyeIn wae Tor ld A soinea inesuneveric bike, on omy ab tes ete ee eee 
epeds ines thistmltsoconsladtiysepprouches. the ratio of zero (o-mi1 Gyo. eee 
gey that™ths tims is comingewhen ali energy wit) be so evenly distri butodithes 
none? ofsitoviblle se atrour disnosalof .rework.y JAgsynopsia of some focus! retecn an 
{0 enersy will mee ivloarvi2s progressacl jine Oiscuss1oy, 
i. Chel toted sti of onersy ian tho world is 6 deiinit@, limi tod quer tit ee 
Ne cue aconcyeceneincroes 
2 ENCE Sy en at unless the onargetic cgent hos c higher heat level then the 
SnerebZsossubyect. 
a.) iocberer ino Jeistvstabl suformeaseiaeieby cel ot ior it ocine Ota eis 
A elsativonwsttoediifuscacnditaus: establish count form terijom.cure. 
5. Heat Lsosonstantiwediffiusinz itesliscv seyvemert —timoucn sosco ane Prom ecw 
tendsatorc rd ucmiorm difitusion taroushous’ tase usiwicse. 
6.bicad thisederrusudsic ne ASncer avaiirbiy for work. 
4 


fee ehied uniformidiffuston. of hsiteistaceomalaskede throughout ths universe, 2.2 
SClavity, avidtmoest especielhy ,belldlatesmustetecsse. 


+e 


Our first fact stands upon the firm exverimental certainty of the 
principle of the cynssrvation of enersy, wdich ~ universally applied - says thet 
our universe is a closed system witn a given supply of enerzy that will not dimi- 
nish nor increase through cny known netural couse. Yet the ensrzy mcy assume a 
variable. form end distribution..din its sprosent verie tuend) allocation! of orm 
Pt wsatherphysicclactuses Of) alleworld? celivyity sy 2ue céus2 of constent cnenge 
of form, even the wonderful supply of worla snersy is becoming useless. 


Fact second above is bit eh sxpression of the second low sf heat 
wherevy we learn that no work cen be done between tro bodies of the sene te ones 
rotire. Wien & condition of haat eqiilibrium is re:.chod work ceasss. Such 
eondition of hect belence: is» overtaking: uss 


None of us have failed to observe the third fact we heve noted. For 
in every operetion anc every transfvrmation vi enerzy some heat is evolved. Now 
in some enginss wo went heat; in others w> teke ceraful meesures to eliminete the 
heat produced. In sitner c.se some hoct eppotre «s wasted anerzy which radiates 
into the air and tnence ints spac3. ‘Je know in many mchin3s just nor mich ener 
gy is lostsin hect. Fey michings,roech <n ol iptioncy o5 20% human muscles are 
not more then B54 efficient; tho fomous Diesel engine attains an ayvurrge of but 
374. Tho o*thsr 63 to 80 or more psrcent vanishes as < veriteble LOiry, nore anor 
aminuts enx thone gone feurever. 


ne 


But not only orgenisms, not only muchinus dissinats onsrgy, but each 
heppohing in tho univorsy driins the tot:1 stock of romeining valucble onorgy. 
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All energy is ultimately reduced to heat, ard Leat radiat 
A = 4 Z r] ne sau F} as = 
be reconverted into other Se rN Be oN ed at random cannot 
every Click eee unre ae ae Zing TIGUNG Suc LVery tains Ministers to entrepy,- 
See Sow > ever iwich at the dentist. hag ps 
Bepaviuants, nolidar “aurtine “eee wince Ee Celi eh 8) chad ng. theiire 
nerves. ‘The universe oe WP MeceL iS Yoeue their rude tonic to raw 
A bah po) bs we HO nteR gE Obut GS 3Y GrODA 3] ax ine A > * 
ws have crammed gil theliokt, 3 es opy's slave. Heve wé any bins into which 
le ee sa Oa a neat, eouud, effort of the past along with all 
Lt u SON Cine VPRO Gey eae Gun cee Z Sa RS 
Peeodlabiy pich eee eeroe wel is .ruly prodigal of ite enorgies and 
a0iY PIC 1uS svores., But remember wnen all its enercy. istled», 2% 


has no New s Ae) GC k ( Re ( @) 1 Sp e ls > bf 3 T S { ‘2 le ls 
room ’ me > i < i e 
ho VAC dsr cold death will One ia Q I 2.10 & 


Bee Im all our literature the pun hes b as 
-) 4- = aS Lh. : a : 

h en leaner: Gods But the man, too, skips toward dissolution. Our earth 

ehrew ers. loviig Go domed shanopapera, oe tr a eee , fede : : =. 

a ie See : ee the sun's outputs the whole solar system gathrs in 

. teny 1/100 millionth of its sun's strength. Even thispaltrv bit we waste. and rad- 


ymbol even of the 


1a 17 a0 7 7 4 S core 5 ' 

hp ahs in our own turn. "We need only themerest crumbs, butif the spnd- 
oa Maa U os Es Ay) boyy + ae ey ne wry < : ff 

Perici goes bankiupt even the crumbs will cease." Where does it all co? The 

parsecs of the skies swallowit un, c 


Enlarge the scale by thispicture of Ganon Sheehan: "Space is a 
universe of darxnces, the murx of midnight, and cold, pierced here and there 
by suns, which, though to ovr imaginations they are colossal aid gigantic, are 
neverth: less pinpoints of Light in tne vast deserts around them." - The heavens 
are populated by millions of svm¢ which scorn the shallow splendor of our own 
sun. Yet who of us would be willing to exchange the energy of our own sun for 
the total expenditure of energy which we actually rereivs fiom these foreign 
systemse Tho Novembur Scisntific American states thet Andromeda is easily more than 
850,000 light years away. It must have been shining that long if its light were 
to reuch us. Perhaps these most remote orbs are already extinct while we still 
catch blimpses of their agod light. Surely there has beon a big run on the enorgy 
banks of tm universe. Is thre co bottom to the banker's pocketbook? Such untold 
wealth staggers us. But man's life is but oa dot in space and time. These vast 
stellar massus are themsAves “pinpo'nts in a vast desert", yet they have dared so 
long reeklesely to squonder their energics. Tho pinpoints have vainly striven to 
warm farflung arctic deserts of space. And if it istrav; as some recent Fronch 
experiments indicate, tla t the spved of light is decreasing at a rato or fier 
kileweters per second cach your, then entropy will purheps overtake us far sooner 
than wo had supposed. 


Wo stand somewhat bewildered at thisidea of lost onurgy becouse it 
is so much like an annihilation of energy. For practical purposus this escaped 
onuergy though actuclly exisd ng might.as woll be destroyed. Some little bit of 
the streem reachus other warm matter like our Garth and sun; enother fraction of 
it is picked up by the cold matter, extinct suns, and cosmic dust tht issurcly 
very plentiful out beyond; but most cfit continues forever in motion along 
the cther waves, jcurnuying nowhere, vuffecting no goods; so that we may say that 
it is eventuclly absorbed in the uther of space. How very cold this extinct 
gsctace must be if even the upper strata of our air heve such 
biting tumpeoratures despite warming by the sun end re- rsai ation from tho covers 
The aviator will suggest to you something of the cold out where the only heat 
comes from the stray discarded calories of othor "pinpoints." 


motter cndlimitics 


So the time must come when the universe shall reach un equilibrium of 
heat at a point not much above absolute zero. All the world's onergivs will be 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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MINP AND PERSONALITY An Essay in Psychology and Fhilosophy, 


By William Browm, M.D.,D.Sc> G.Pr.Putnam's Son, New Yorke $ Se5 


OE ON eee a A Ot 


OCTOR Willionm Brovm is eminently well-fitted for the attempt to obtain 
iD a synoptic view of personality, as considered from the standpoint of the 
[Le various scicnoos ~ especially from those of psychology, psycho-pathology, 
and philosophy. Doctor Brown is a practicing psychotherapist in London who travels 
to Oxford severnl times 2 week dvrirg the school-term to lectureon Philosophy. 


In much that Doctor Brown writes we seem to find trases of a Scholastic 
mind at work without, of course. the terminology of the Schools. Personality as it 
is understood in this volume is convertible *7ith the Scholastic term, charactere 
Personality, as treated in our manuals in General Matephysics, finds no place in 
this worke 

In the chapter on "Mind and the Nervous System" there is an admirable 
refutation of materialism and parallelism. Materialism as a theory is generally e¢b- 
jected to on the grounds that it denies mental activity; whereas parallelism, or as 
it is here called, interactionism, is held to-be no explanation at olle raralilelism 
merely states a problem and postulates a miracle that mind and matter in all its 
complicated actions snd reactions should be perfoctly co-ordin ted: Metaphysics we 
are glad to note, drives Doctor Brown towards Vitalism and Voluntarism. His attitude 
is not so firm and clear as we should wish to sec from a scholar of Doctor Brown's 
ability. 


"It possibly makes little difference in Pyschotherapy whother matrralisz 
is correct, or whether voluntarism is more corroct; though one finds such a distingu! 
ed neurllogist as Dejerine saying in his book on Fsychotherarry that belicf in free- 
dom is essential to the more successful applicstions of the mothods of Psychothorapy.. 
He claims, practically at any rato, that wo must belicvo in freedom if wo aro to ho7ze 
to influence our pationts on the mental side. Without going so far as that, I ae in-. 
elined to say that belicf in freedom, in self-detcrminstion, on the ERY OS n's. part 
strongly enough to sustain or OT Lea EG a Similir belief in tho patient “eaming was 
a very importatnt factor in montal cure” (pp. 48 & 49 ) 


Doctor Brown is to be congratulated on his chapters on mystical ox- 
porionces. He is vory rospoctful towards Catholic sensibilities in the presentation 
of his datas While wo should havo to part company with him when his explanations 
becomes morely naturolistic, still, we cannot refrain from commending the scholarly 
and symp.thetic attitude taken towards tho Catholic Miné in these mattors , 


In the chpator on Psycho-Analysis, Froudianism assumes the lion's 
sharo of the traotment, the thoorics of Jung and Adter recciving tho barost outlines 
Doctor Brown docs not incorporate into his om thoorics the objectionable features 
of the Unccnscious philosopher of the Unconscious. 


In chaptor the sovontoonth, on Plato and Aristotle, the author fails 
to get past the olomentary doctrino:s of Aristrtle on Ethics and Personality as wo 
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find thom in the Nichomachcan Pthics and all tho Flotonie lore is based on tho 
Socratic or Barly Dislogucs. Many authors, Dr. Brom included, got dwarfed notions 
of rlatonism because thoy fail to rectify their ideas obtained from the oarlior 
dialogues by the light of those dialogues which earcful study in chronological 
stylometry has proved to bo tho offspring of Plato's maturor judgomont. 


Pais (6 


» "a eee 
ART AND INSTINCT, by S: Alexander. Oxford University ircss 
Amcricnn Branch, Nev York, fuge 1927. 


a) | ROFESSOR Aloxendcr of tho Department of Philosophy in tho University 
of Manehostcr on May the twonty-third of this ycardcliveorod a lecture 
eommomorative of the work of Herbert Spencer on tho Subject "Art 

| and Instinct". Professor Aloxandor, at tho vory outsct, wards off 
any possible objection to tho linking of a rativrnal pursiut such as art with a moro 
Qnimal instinete Building upon an analogy ‘rhich he fabrieates from a pnssage in 
the Nichomachean Ethics, Professor Alaxandor maintains that his thoory is in kecping 
with the vholo Aristotelian doctrine of virtue which arises out of the natural passio: 
just as truc cournge irises cub of animal courage which prodocds from angor of pain. 


To familiarize tho roader with the historical back-ground of this 
Peroiculan probiom oi. Aothotics,. tho, locturor traccs for us-the attitude sf tho 
English philosophical mind %n this subjcct up to the prosont timc. frofossor 
Aloxander asscrts that tho morit of the past has boen in tho arpeal to tho instincts 
as a basis of art, but that the really relovant instinct has not as yot beon ident- 
ificds Leaving Hume, Kint and Adam Smith as untrustvorthy guides, Alexander follows 
2 hint of MeDougall in troating constructiveness as an instinct. Tho constructive 
instinct is itlustrated by the dam-building of the beaver, the hivoemuking of the 
bee, the song ~f tho malo nightingale and the nost-batlding of the rooke The main 
thesis of the momograph appears to be that in art man givos full, conscious play 
to that instinct ‘syhich guides the beaver, the bee, the nightingale and the rook in 
thoir funetionse 


rospible attacks by dualists on tho grounds of matcrialistic evolution, 
which might hrvo been thought an inevitable sequcl to such a treatise are noatly 
warded off by Prof. Alexandcr by well guarded distinctions. 


Waiving aside all minor differencos, the chicf cbjection to assigning 
constructiveness as the basic instinct of art ‘rould be that, in this supposition, 
thore could be no art for the non-creator. This merely active instinct docs not 
take into account a prssive cloment in man for the enjoymer.t 2f the beauty of anothor 
man s genius and creation. 


Vhito we roaltze we sco bat a shidow ane hear but a faint echo of the 
beauty that must have been in the minds of the mstereraftsmen liko Beethoven, Pindar 
and deVincei as thoy worked at their inspired compositions, still their ‘orks in the 
fine arts stimulato in us %n acsthctic expericnce which, though producing nothing or~ 
iginal and creative, is more than merely passive .nd may bo truly called the cxpressi 
of an artistic instinct. Pe. Fe Se 
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Ry Oherles M. 9'Hara 


aN fa 


HEN the tropie sun rises upon @ world- 
i eeaaan cruise steamship easing to its wharf 

at Singapcre, it will usually outline 
meny a traveller eagerly drinking in 
a first view of the hevels and places 
of this feblec spot. ects with its strate- 
gic position on the main artery of world commerce, 
built upon the cast off aa Aes of its fifty steam- 
shi> lines, teeming with the fletsem and jetsem 
of the huen kind, «nd exhaling a fevered breata 
or evils cnd spices and tecs is a never-to-be- 
forgotven experisnce in the life of any globe- 
trotter. But for him wao tekes his trevellinz 
seriously and is eager to obtain a coupaFative 
view of the varicus races of man, to know their 
diiferences, their good and bed points, there. 
is no betvcer course tnan to stand in the mart oi 
Singapore and tet his eyes drift over the busy 
sea oi bobbing fezzes ane dusky turbans. 


sing the unrivaled 


gaographical import- 


ance oi Binvapere as an 
illustration, ir. 
in this essay drews atten~- 
tion to @ similer vantage 
grounc in the field of 
thought. This he telisves 


to te The 


Philosovhy of 


Education. 


A eross secticn sives us the most intevettinzg view of any piece. of 
complicated wechine:y. Sing? sore gives a cross section of tie human y#ece. Mongol-- 
iaas and alc yans, Burmese and ha eee bronzed Aryons and their paler bro- 
thers cll meet and mingle &%t Singapore. Sonss of nitions end. wie.d philosophies 
ox distint lands are wsven into a SLs teak splbit in waich every grade of 
morcl uprightness an’ filth is nourished and cies .nd lives «gein. Singe pore is 
« treasure-trove for ths student who would quickly goin kaowled;:e oi the verious 
reces 01 ian. 


Singeoo-8 es a meterial ventcge point hes its replica in the reclm of 
the mind. The mishty sBiriturl network of thought, spun in veried hues of colors 
true end vJelse eut o: diversemainds of men, une wovon and inéerwoven to a Llabyrin 
then tonzie throush long ages of wen's history, soesuws too nich for a sinzle inquir- 
ing mina to master. Ths student or Scholestic Philosyony, vell groandsd in his own 
positive d-ctorine anc intent on zeinins some sruso of other tren2zs of hawen 
thousnt end oppvsing syste.e, is faced with the seme dif-iculty as is he who. wi ht 
be forced to journey to every corner of the eartn ty study tire virious races of 
men. But for the comperitive etanologis.. there is Singapore: end for the student 
of yphiitosonhy tase is at least one topic on rhieh nex. lyievery onenot tne wyoet 
network of systems of thousnt convers3, ore ch:.nnel taroushtwnich all tie courses 
of huncn recson flov, one ro.dstecd whee he con takes ux his position to observe 
cll tie thre. ds of thet comalicuted network drem together, distinguished by con- 
trast one with cnother, reidy for his classii:ication and judgment. Thct todic is 
the Philosoony of Sducation. 
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2 e, putes YY CJ: d89PC2 Must touci at Sinsagore sut of necessity; 

‘S Ny other way. Avy pnilvsvohors are meuabers of ¢ dry JI Bitin=s Trace, a rece 

y ee oy a i os ; i £ = - ‘ Lue 

instinct wita the desire to protact its children, tp deroetuate in them its heri- 
nv ee Bk ac CAA . ’ 

tege an? treditivns. Ths it is only noturcel thet most sf viiem in. shajin? tneir 

systems sf thoushiwill touch at a oracticel 2dint EF utsost velue,. at education. 

In the phi los spay of educativa we find a vantezs soint from which to survey the 

great systems of tiousht. 


the student ~f Scholpetic Fhilssopay Wao Wishes to -strensenen his 
gresp on his ovm syste by making use of it, and ct the same tine to gain some idot 
Pie DISec, Systems ayill find ie: more’ fruitful iields of- colléeteral readinzy than 
thet of the Philssovhy of ei mele ue tais for several reasons. Ha will have 
Poss Gifticulty in going to tho hourt si tho thovrist's thought, for philosophers 
usually bring their fundemontal idecs ty bear on the oroblems of education. He 
will find it scasy tu get the pith sf the thovrist's doctvrine, for in dealing with 
a suvject as practical as education, as it is lookod upon todcy, non-Scholestic 
philosophers are more than usually attractad towerd the govd habit of saying 
eluarly and oxactly what thoy moan. They must oroduce a tisory that will, somehow 
or othsrwork, or their speculétions will orove quite useless. In de: ling with a 
practical subject ‘ike educc.tion, tne student may be assisted in his judgments by 
the nature of the fruit of the theory. Take the extrerie self-expression theory of 
child education, to which Bertrand Russell seens ty have lent his neme during his 
Recenw stay anise. Liuis. Should the fruit of this thesry be & charsctor dvuineted 
D¥eeecliisiness wien itimtsht hive shons golden in self-sacrifice; further, should 
thet eneracter tend ts fr 6 love, cumpinionate marricges, and the like, ways of 
living which ure so detrimentel to the individual cand vhe race as to issue in 
wrecked lives end defvrmed and imbecile offspring; should the fruit of the theory 
be all this, then the student vf Schvlastic Philosophy has good grounds tl suspect 
the very foundations of the theory. 


The greatest adveantaze vi collateral reading on this subject is tnat 
tisestudent4is able to uncover, in a surprisingly short, ,eried of tine, objections 
against many of his outstanding Scholastic theses. tven in such work as "The Philo- 
soyphy of Education," by Henry H. Horne, was iiencges to preserve mich of his common 
sense, the discerning student will heve »spoortunity t» check three vr ivur siate- 
ments on a single page for distinctivn or negation in conformity witn theses in 
widely separated parts vf his course. Altnsugn the positive principles of our 
psychology, etnics, and criteriolozy are tie ones most frequently brsusht into 
play, here is m example of the use of a thesis sf Cosmology. Fur from disputing 
the relativ> merits of monism cnc duelism, Dr. Horne on several occesiscns takes 
monism for granted and discv ses its relative merits in its s)-rituelistic and 
materialistic asnects. Thus, on pages 57, 43, 105, end 265, the stucout way refute 
the spinions of the author by use vf nis thesis on ionism. Again, how woald the 
student go about dealing with tais passege, taken from page 272: "God is the self- 
cunscivus unity of all reelity .... There is tne infinite subject, the thinker, 
the I, the Fether, why doves nut difier nor exist aprrt from the infinite Object, 
the thouzht, the Me, the Son .... and there is the concrete unity of both aspects 
in one Being, the Spirit." 

There is @ second reason for fostering the study of this branch of 
Philosophy. Je have often entertained the idea that the world would bo bettered 
by knowing more absut Scnvlasticism. wfrtorts to brinz this a sut will amount to 
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our sevking control vf the world of thought, toverd which QCULViby Wo) iio uence 
tako an idea from Singépore. Liany years ego Great Britain set sur te gc an contr Spi 
the groat network vf commorecs to whieh we likened the network vf rumen thougny. To- 
day Groat Britain controls a groat part vf that network; how did she gain hor 
posivion? 

Tt is instructivs t9 observe wn = map of the worla the various necks oF 
sea through which the bulk of world commerce passss. Singapore is one Sf then; Coyze@ 
Maen atk tio entrances to ts 8oG bod Gio sUog Coual, one Sf Good Hips -arpralier 
end the Panama Cancl are the others: over <1] but one of whieh the sritism flee as 
flying. If-controllimz ths Gestinics 0b five orsix We vse Gey aac wea ELSTWOT ee 
world commerce converges, she controls tn> notwork itself. Im the caso of Soho is pine 
Philosophy, would not the shortest path to control of the world of thought Town 
conesntrating all forces to gain dsmination sf thy five or“six vonlvezos oo mivoes 
which that vast network converzos? Cort:inly a groct deal of work hes clreody veo 
dons, but perhaps tho huving of vory definite objectives sueh @s theso volte aura 
might serve to aid in directing the good fight. There can be wv enlarging ob this 
ides here, nore naming vf thé five sr vsix Singeasorgs, "buy tais@alony, ae eva 
Philosoohy sf Uduertivn is dna of thom, end thet any offort by writing or =spocking 
to dominate this fisldishjuld bs of bonsflt to the entire isystem Jf “senolecite 
Philgsouny 


Perhaps the work most noodsda tuday 16 2 gensral cybloge 
subject. This might taks the form of & sériss vf cheaters suitable mivr che elesrom 
e Lecuurs cJurse, drawing the metericl for shilossonizine from tie a vprier en cvunes. 
of J0Ur immutable srincisios and the a@ pssterlori solresS~such as fects" sl conccsonom 
thse—strencose Jf physiollcy, buoloay, sicivlugy, and psycholozy, and finelly com in- 
ing” tnuss facts and thoir rosultents into a philosuphy of sduer tion, ots orsoeceas 
SUCH ICatliros as precticel cajlicetaons to the tyovs Sf “schoo ley anercc! 2. ome ee 
which sur studonts know best. a cursvry gl.nc> ravaals only thres books that migut 
Pepinatho loass Considored to cover this fibkd. Shs oclonselor ouce. 2 ee 
puctologicelvand iistoriccul aspoets, ~ by tho schogar Otto i limaang ss pes 
souncs bDisk\in “its nerrvvsd) fiold.*ihon ue hive “ins Phi losspny Sfsaucs unease 
boetor Shioslds sf thy Cathoiic University. of america, srossnting © simswiat «ise. 
SEC Orne y.,tio usual sSharectoristle whsro  uneornucrod Lectur3s ANG ar teelos are mone 
SVer ints bouk form and in somo CaSsS Ippysing thesriss that_are rather sue vpedev. 
today, and "Fundemontals sf Podazy sy," by the Rov. Jemes Higgins, more of an outlins 
POrsporsOne. Stucy tian a text) Govk. 


Ths Moeas OL) Ve OS » Natthey Gorming, "By all moans Ist our men 155k 
forward to writing text books; * might be applisd for-two r5asons-t5 the eke eces 
phy of Education, und thet work, with tne sinzlo excoption of Fr. Swickcrath's large 
volums, has not baon presented in :nything liks toxt bovk form. Dr. Shiclds covers 
J:sult Education in a perugreph. «Ad, furthormors, prosont preperation for such 
writing ia later life would take the form of the very beneficial “writing our phi- 
losophy" so often presented to us as a splendid method of paras ERY roviscw and ge- 
neral discipline, 


I have covorcd mush territory at the risk of cpparaent shallowness, 
and there is much romaining to be scid by wey of filling in tne outline. But these 
two faots will, I hope, stand clear; that tho Philosophy of Education is a very 
fertile field for collateral reading in philosophy, ard that any work done toward 
gaining commend of thet field of thought would be a real service to Scholastic 
Philosophy and to the world. 


(1) Classical Bulletin, Oct., 1926 
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uv 


refersnce system to worthhile current philosophicel litereture. Arti- 
‘ ‘ cles noted are all from th: ssholastic viovpoint. Several of the editors 
ave found a coove ive i 5 sting rofere ar 
ae ne a Overative system if collocting roferences haloful; we hope that 
Ovner students, too, may profit fron the collection. ‘e cordially invites all of 
our readers to inform us of any interesting or veluablo articles, revisys, or new 
beoks wiaich we may have overlooked. 

ARTICLES 


— a "=O area 2 r j j 
ale H=Skh references are intended as a help to the student in building ue. G26 


CrITERTOLOGY 


De Problemate Criteriologico IVY Problema Idealisticum 
A. Rozwadovski, S.J. Greggrianum - Sept., 1927, 464 


The Claims of Commonsense Pe Oe EAR, Dublin Reviswe Oct., 1927 
Cosmology. 
Theoriss of Hatter omen Ce (a blame S . eclis New Scholasticism, Oct., 1927 
Sthics 
Norme honestatis ad mentem Divi Thomas GiemGOr scree le Grezerianum, Sda>t., ‘27 
Catholic Philosophy Applied te Catholic Dducetion 
Timothy Corcoran, S.J. Thought, Sept., 1927, 235 
Dr. Whitehcad's Philosophy of Relizion 
A. E. Taylor Dublin Review, July, 1927, 17 
Psychelory 
The T-adition:of the Soul's Imierteality in Grae: Thought 
John I*u. ray Thorens ce ibe ys AIA oLO 
Ths Greek “.itness to the Liuiortelity of tha Soul 
Lavis Knowles, 0.8.3. Bubvlin Rovisw, Oct., 1927, pe 179 
Freudian Figments - A Study in Fsychic Cleaning 
Rov wel scO CHerlbhu, be 2 -s ir ieh CiCcl.wne cord, NOView Hise) ye ece 


The Psychologists Liscuss uetion C. I. Deyle, S. J. Anerica, Nov. 13, '27, 133 


Ristory of Philosophy and Jiscellensous 
Nev-Scholasvicism and Outsics Philosophers 


Boertran >. tAe -sindLle Hom wvobie send Pestorel Rove, Hl0V >) UL oz mess 
A Trianzuler Duel (Bellec, “’slls, and Keith) “ndlo Coumonvcal, July 13, '27 
The Sequence of Studies in the Philosophy Ceurse Rudeiph Bandas 


Wate Cot edsemacs. spuLlotin, Nov., 1927; 628 
An Introductory Study of Beres and Fellacies PsA. salsnumloniocuol.., €ct., 2501 
Gheoniclo: The Stata of Philosophy in Italy in 1726 

Gustavo Bontedini Nou Sendlesticise, 9et. 91927 , 9343 


REVITYS 


A Yistory of Philosophy By Leo ¥F. liller 

America, Auge, 1927 Thought, Sept., 1927 Hew Scholl. , Octse, i927 
Primer of tho Principles ef Social Science By lichael Cronin 

Trish Ecclesiastic.1 Record, Nove, 1927, 552 
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A Primer of Moral Philosophy J. He Keane, S. J. 
Thought, Sept. 1927 
Birth Control Etnics H. Davis, S.J. 


Thought, Sept. 1927 

Catholic Church and Philosophy Vincent Mc Nabb, 0. P. 
Thought, Sept., 1.927 

The New Scholesticism for the past year; and the foundetion of the American Cath- 
Olic Philosophocal Associrticn 


Gresorianum:, Sept.; 1927, 464 (vy Treo Keeler, §&. ra) 
Ferms of Individuality E. Jordan 


A modern view of the basis of ethics. 
New Scholasticism, Oct., 1927, 356 


The Pragmatic Hlerent in Knowledge ve I. Lewis 
New Scholesticism. Ocve, 1927.7 352 
The Philosophy of the Recent Past R. Be Porry 
New ocholasticisen, Octs, 9775) 3630 
The Logic of wodern Physics P. We Bridgman 
New Scholestician, Oct.e, 1927, 364 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century C. H. Haskins 


A 
YR 
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New Scholasticism, Oct., 1927 


N. Be The New Scholasticism aiso contains the analytical contents of thirty 
four current philoscphical and psychological magazines. 


cee eee 


THE SEQUENCE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES (Cortinuea) 


theory should be studied in the sequence in which it develored in Aristotle's mind. 
Novy, as everyone knows, the doctrine first occurrec to him in his vhysical trea- 
tises where he introduces it to explain chenge or becoming. Only loter is the doc- 
trine anplicd to being as such end thus given its universal character. To reverse 
the order in the study of Aristotelian thought is t+» lay one 3 seif »xpen to the 
totcl or particl misunccrstanding of the central tenet xf poripateticisn. 


The avowed defenders of the strict lugizal srecentation (Lepigi, T 
Pesch, De Mgrin. and Coffey, emong ethers) often insist thet, as natural phileso~ 
phy is dependent on metaphysical _princizles, tne scierce that treats these, Snto- 
logy, should be studied first. The ansver is that such principles as will find 
application may be treated in a summary way before entering upon the study of na- 
tural philosophy, and their more scientific elaboration postponed until ofter Cos- 
mology and Psychology. Mercier even advocates the division of logic and Criterio- 
logy on this plan into on elemontary treatise to contain a brief exposition of the 
more important notions, cnd a more advanced study to follow natural philosophv. 


It should be noted that both Fr. Byundas and Fr. Vogt ; who discussed 
the poper at the Detroit mocting, sponk from their experience in the custcmary two 
year seminary courso. Tho three ycar course with netursl philosophy in the second 
yoar ond Speedal Questions of “otaphvsics in the lotter half of third yoar seems +o 
strike oa happy mean, while ooviating, rt least partiatly, the pocagogical diffi- 
cultics compleincd of. Comments on tris question by the professors o7 philosophy 
would prove interesting ond servicecbie to our renders: 


I 
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IR. DEWEYS EPISTEMOLOGY 


By Leo C. Browm 


7 Is 1903 or thereabouts the system of 
| ; \philosophy known as instrumentelism 
’ 


lo 


invatag Dewey has been cera 


ii { J dmerica’s first original} 
i frmerica ¢ first original 


. he tine : : 
7 (wos first introduced into American 


| 

1 

| apes id | oo AOR PUICEL discussion.  lt¢ssad= 

Mm yhiiosoy!} W4w ant 
pe copier. «arse system is Il hererts were chiefly t} %j I 

; 1 ~erelts were chiefly the chicago School, a group 
often teken as the index of centering around the philosopnical department 
hae eae of the University of Chicago, of whom, Mr. John 

erican inking, and has Dewey, the founder of the school and author of 


lareely become the basis of the system, was the recognized leader. 

that Democracy in sducation While the system was never widely 

cee Rees one 2 5 Vee hreld, and today is not taught as a theoretical 

| -hilosophy outside of Columbia University - where 
ir. Levey sas been siace 1904 - yet it weuid be 

| easy tos under estimute its importance. Its in- 

|| flusrice rus been fult in many departments of 
thouget,- and especially in the field of edu- 
cational theory. Tuis last circumstance is per- 
SS haps due sot enly to the fact that the literature 
of Instrurmont: lism, whick is reletively abundant, has often direct bearing on the 
theory of botr. cthical and intulloctcul séucaticn, but also to Mr. Dewey's close 
association witr Columbic. University Teachers’ College, whick through its graduates 
bes for u number of yeurs exurcised a powerful influunee upon cducational thought 


which is the ideal of cun- 
temporary public teaching. 


Mr. Brown's article dis 


cusses Dewey's idea of truth 


ha 
in this country. 


Instrumentalism professes to bo i dynamic pailosophy, A knowledge 
of Mr. Powsy's attitude tow rds older philosophivs vhaen forming his system will 
help to undurstand this phrase. Mr. Dewey, who eanu toTutetaoot lism through 
peee ii cide im fll into th. mistek. of rogriding all the important prtiesopliore 
of the pest is idvelizts. Bi Cause they in somo muicr or othur taught thet Ulti- 
mt. Relity wou changeless, ind thet perfvct knowledge wes knowlldge of the 
Clon gel uss) ae Feathers te iO. TOO Wise FO..bue ft ound. 1 thuir philovophivs for know- 
ivdge of « chinging thing. Aud us the most prominent chiriuctcristic of our 
universe is chunge, such ‘btatic" philosophics, he reusoned, wurv of no practical 
usc to use A now systum of knowledge which could cope with this problum of 
shunge w.s imper.tive.e In formulating this nev systum end attempting to stress 
the welument of chings in the universe, Mr. Duvey pisses over entirely the dual- 
istic middle ground of u knower whose mind truly mirrors oxternet SOR und 
mukey knowledge itself uw veriable thing by reducing BER a AR Ss tea een 
procuss of thinking." This new knowludge in contrast to thu “stitic™ philosophivs 
which Mr. Duvey rejects is dyucmic. 
The churectur of this active procuss is m.dc clucr from a considur- 
etion of taruy fundementcl concepts of the systum, thougnt,idec, und truth. 


ught, cccording to Instrumentulism, is only an cttumpt to solve 


Thoug 
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the problems of lifes Man, acsordin; t~ Mre Dewey, when treading the even tenor 
of his way does not think, but acts. Difficultiss occasion thinking when cNeY, 
impede action, and thoucht is the only means through the maze to another poriod 
“f unimpeded action. "Tainkin: is a method of reconstructing experience as the 
ineispensible way of defining a problem, of forcing home a definite sense of 
“here the difficulty licte.s.. Specivic ani wide ckservation of facts corresponds 
not only with a vague sense of a difficulty, but with some vague sense of the 
meaning of the Gifficultyee.se It is © kind of anticipation of prediction of “hat 
3s to comce" This limitation of tio refercnce of thought to the future alone, 
and this rogarding of thought as a method or process of reconstructing cxporience 
makes thought necossarily oxporimartal, == | 


Consistent with this view of thought the idoa becomes the plan,or 
hypothesis,or guess at the future wnich a man usos as ‘an instrument = honce 
tho name Instrumontalism - in tho solution of the problome 


The pragmatic conception of truth is but a logical deduction from 
these definitions cf thought and idcae Mr. Dowoy statos tho caso very wolle 
He writoss "If idcoas, moanings, conccptions, notions, thcorics, systoms aro 
instrumental to an active reorganizttion of a given cnvironmont, to a removal of 
some spocific trguble and perplexity, then the test of their validity and valuc 
lies in tho accomplishing this worke If they succeod in thoir officc, they arc 
roliable, sound, valid, good, truce If thoy fail ee. they arc falscy By thcir 
fruits yo know thom. That which guidos truly is truo." 


The far -roaching results of such an unstablo and unroliablo truth 
aoe immediato and cvidente A critic of the systom might say that not only dees 
it "abolish all rigid dogmas from tho world} = to uso Mre Dowcy's words = but 
with thom panishes all truc knowlodgo, socurity and progrosse Since even the 
simplest statomont, ho would argue, could not bo uttered as a fact, we would 
be cast into a weltcr of univorsal oxperimont from which thore would be no 
oscapo, and in which nogresults could be discernible, for no multiplication 
of experiments could give certitude of any fact = not even of the date of the 
experiments, nor even that the experiments had been performed. Civil law, justice, 
mora} obligation of any kind - all are impossible for they presuppose the truth 
of gertain fixed principles. 


The chaos *rhich would be he inevitable result of the adoption and 
consistent interpretation of thisphilosophy is o telling argument against it, 
but the objection that Instrumentalism supposes for its operation the common- 
place type of idea which it so explicitly rejects is more fundamentale It is 
urged, by those who offer this objection, that the instrumental notion of idea, 
a hypothesis for future action based upon past experience, is an impossibility 
unless the results of experience are represented to the mind by-some mental act 
which trvly re-presents the pst = call the act what you wille Again it is in- 
sisted that a man, before he dan judge -rhether his phan has met "ith success or 
failure,must opprehend the results of the experiment; and the mental concpets 
Thich ricecsover the gulf botveen the mind andthe results must be truly ropre- 
sentative of the facts. Otherwise this criterion of "workability" is uselcss, 
But both these types of ropresentative acts ire no more nor less than ke kind 
of idea which Instrumentalism rejocts; and they imply a fixed truth and a fixed 
criterion of truthe 
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This objection would undoubtedly be met with the response that it 
misunderstands Instrumentalism and isbased upon the supposition that knowledge 
and the known are different, while Instrumentalism avoids thisdualism by making 
knowledge not the posession af any mind, but anacte Knowledge is knowing, 
and knowing is a method or process of reconstructing environment. While this 
aspect of the philosophy suggests new and perplexing difficulties, it does not 
seem to destroy the force of the original objection. If any meaning attaches 
to the explanation of thought 2s 2 mithod of reconstructing enviromment on the 
basis of an idea or hypothesis which is the result of past experience, there must 
be in the thought process at least three distinct references - one to the past, 
one to the future, and one tc the prezent situatione If there is no reference 
in the process to past experience, it is difficult to see how the hypothesis 
can be based upon experionce; if there is no perception of the present situation 
as well as of the forecast of the future, a direction of the present situation 
towards the goal suggested by the forecast is impossiblo.e These references to, 
or perceptions of past experience and the present situation are ideas (understood 
in the ordinary sense) and seem to justify the assertion of the critic that 
Instrumentalism requires for its operation a type of idoas which it rejects. 


It is to be regretted that Mre Dewey, in abandoning an excessive 
idealism, adopted a philosophy which is open te,as many objections and is little 
more helpful in furnishing the basis of scientific and social progress for which 
he soughte How does he rogard the scholastic solution of the problem of Know= 
ledgs? We do not know, for Aristotle and Ste Thomas, though eonsidered, were 
misunderstoode It would be interesting to know, however, why Mre Dewey passcd- 
over the vulgar philosophy of the knower and the know, or what difficulties 
such a philosophy vould have offered to a knowtedge of change, or to scientific 
progresse 


SIAR Cra He As He 36 Fo XS 


SOLD RUASONS FOR i JNPOcULARTIY CF FISAL CiJS55 


"hon Voltaire, "so was, “ovever, as te calls himself, a final 

causist, wrote in Candide, 'Noses are made to vear spectacles; let us also ely 
spectacles’, he said notiin:; snore pleasant t121 some of the assertions of ponoat ce? 
de Saint-Pierre in his Studies and in his “aruonies of lature. Thus, according, to 
Bernardin de Saint-Fierre, ‘do,;s are usually of two opposite colors, the one li,sht 
and the other dark, in order tnat, whenever tuey may be in the house, siiex- may be 
distin-1ished fpoa the furniture, with too color of which they mi gat be confound- 
ed.’ Again, 'Mherever fleas are, they jump on white oto es This SERS 
been «iven them, that we ma: the more casily catch them. Bernardin also ie 
us that 'tne melon has bcen divided into SIE ee for family cates the 
pumpkin, being larger, can be eaten with one 5s neighbors - SENG Se OUe as icant 
author, asks way the lamb is exten by the wolf, and replies: ‘e have Sree pro 
of the soodnes:, of Yrovidence, for thereby it ebCa PEE NSIC IGS> and old Pane Af xt 

~ "Such apologies for Providence make IR EOE I ISRO ets . { : 
most, they mizivs be excsable when addressed to chilcren, but philosophy; “ sede 

4 Tf wo Bim up what is common in all the abuses we “ave just inste- 


to spexk to man : : Respite. i ae 
ancec we shall seo that the error docs not consist in admitting final cases, ous 
- a] 


n 
in assunin;, false ones 
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NEWS ACTIVITIES 


ANWERICAN CATHCLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The third arnual mestir £ the Americen 
Asseciesiorn will take plece Skis 


Decez:.ber 27 anc 28. The foll-wing is the rregraem for the moeting. 


Cathclic Philosophical 


ideas cf 'Matter' 
Sor.cepbior ef an Event 


Some notes or. Muterrn 
Ircfeesor *hiteheei's 


First Pay. Sir Bertram Windle 
JeA-McYilliams, S. 
3 


J 
d eMahony, Ss) . A . 
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intimaticns cf Kart in the Philesophy of Locke Michael 
Science and Philosoxhy Reudolph G. Bandas 
The President's Address Edward A. Pace 
Secord Day The Place of Authcrity in Philosuphy 

Accerding to St. Themas Igratius Smith 
St. Thomas and the Ethical Basis ef 

internaticnal Law Willian F. Roemer 
The Fre:.ciscar: Sthuol Berard Vost 
Business Meebing 

CFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Presiient Edward A. Pace 
Vice-Fresiljent Charles C. Miltner 


Secretary-Treusurer 

Ervcutative Courcil 
John Fe McCcrmick, S.J. - igratiue Smith - 
Francis Ve soran Sister Vary Verda 


Janes 4. Ryan 


Jules A. 
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HISTORY OD PHILOSOPHY CLasSs 


The follcwing papers on the history of ancient and Scholastic 
philoscphy are being presented this term in the History of Philosophy class- 


Mre Kruger - The Immortality of the Mre Toomey - Rowan Philosophy. 
Soul in Anciert FPhiscscphye Mr. Doyle - Origsn. 
Mr. Ruth,Cr. - The Magar“ans, hire Prendergast = Tusculan Disgetatisns. 
Mre Lehman,Cre - The Stoics. Mr. Orford - Cicerc's De Of firiis. 
Mre Newell - The Epicurianse Mr. Smith - Neo-Piatorn- sm: 
Mr. Ernewein,Cre - Plato's Theory of Mr. Dietrich,Sr. - Saint Augustine. 
Knowledge. ire Maloney - Jchn Sextus Erigene. 
Mr. Loftus - Peripatetic Philosophy. Mr. Norbest Dentinger,Cr. - Ther dicy 
Mr. Brunck,Cre - The Manisheans. of Seint Arseltme 
Mre Ruetz,Cre - Gnostician. Mr. Leander Dentinger,Or. - William 


of Champeaux. 
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Mre Brown = Alexander of Hales. Mre Dictz = John Duns Scotus. 
Mr. Witte - The School of Chartres. Mre Murphy = Teutonic and Latin Genius 
Mre Cavanaugh - The Natural Scicnces in Scholasticism. 
in Saint Thomas! Time. Mr. Harkins - Unicity of Truo Philosophy 
Mre Gschirend = The Aquinian Adapta- Mre Morrison - Scholasticism in Germany 
tion of Aristotle. at the Eve of tho Reformatione 


KK OK OK KK 
BPITOMIZING CREATION 


Fre Bollporch writos from St. Xavier's, Cincinnati: "I clipped Mr. 
Wuellner's summary of Thcodicy. It's just things liko thot THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN 
is helpful fore Whon teaching the subject you haven't time to vork on any one 
phase of it, but have to range over the whole field in the course of one year. 
Hoving it in the tabloid form liko that is good for two or three lectures any 
time you want to got away from tho text for a bite" 


ENTROPY * THE END OF LIFE (Continued) 


inoperative for all its troasure chests will have been rifled. All work, all life, 
all mankind must ceaso in that torrible night wheroin no man can worke At that 
date we shall still have the mattor of the universe, perhaps scattered through 
space, perhaps compacted in one huge lump, nothing but helploss, inert matter 
bearing the signs and scars of the boils and aspirations and sorrows of mene Some 
Slight molecular haat will still oxist, and matter may rcbsain its peoperties of 
inertia, rotation, and gravity of which science has little to say. But what a 
tleak vrorld without life, that only truo music of the spheres: 


On the basis of facts here prosented we see that the world through 
the process of entropy is scheduled to ende In the second part of this discussion 
to apponm noxt month, wo will consider some of the shhemos <vrhorcby modern scientists 
here and there try to escape this subject so appalling to materialists, naturalists 
and monists of almost overy description. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MINOR LOGIC (Continued) 


proteet against tho Latin language. The world,at that time,found in Cicero and 
Lucretius, a more attractive way of treating philosophye Here philosophy was 
not separated from man, it was not philosophy ut sic, it was not a collection of 
toxt book truths; it was man's roaction to theso truths, hie discovery, his 
attitude, omotional and intellectual, toward thome 


This translation into every-day speoch, then, is not a question 
of languagee It is more a matter of digestion, of making philosophy 2 part of 
onesclf, of getting in toush with the realities behind the words and letting 
the whole man reacte Hplf tho matter of bringing philosophy out of book cases 
and colleges scoms to be in this humanizing process. To tho toxt book writers, 
then belong the honor of having brought Minor Logic dow from heaven; but they 
have done little toward making it welcome at the clubs, toa tables and assomblics. 


This is our worke 
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